Afterword to the Second Edition: 
What Is Divine About Divine Violence? 


Back in June 1998, Carlos Westendorp, head of the UN administration 
in Bosnia, outlawed the use of the epic dramatic poem, The Mountain 
Wreath, in Bosnian school textbooks, claiming that it “might offend the 
national feelings of the Muslims” and that its author was “an ideologue of 
#thinic cleansing.” One should note that we are dealing here with a text 
Which is not only considered the greatest literary work in the whole of 
Serb literature, but which also has mythic status as the founding text of 
Serb national identity. Prohibiting this text, then, is akin to banning 
Homer in Greek schools, Shakespeare in English schools or Dante in 
Tialian schools. Many critics dismissed Westendorp’s measure as Political 
Cofrectness taken to an absurd extreme, representing not only an 
@nathronistic reading of history in terms of our postmodern multicultural 
Attitudes and sentiments, but also a cultural-imperialist imposition of 
HibEral sensibilities onto another culture. So what is it that made The 


Biiuntain Wreath such a dangerous text in the eyes of the UN admin- 


isirator? 

Written by the Montenegrin Prince-Bishop Petar II Petrovié Njegod, 
Bnd first published in Vienna in 1847, the poem is vaguely based on an 
historical event that took towards the end of the seventeenth century 
Known as “The Extermination of the Muslim Converts” (in Serb: istraga 
Potirica), when Montenegrins decided simply to kill all their compatrio 
(en, women and children) who had converted to Islam. The poem's 
Central figure is Prince Danilo, who at that time ruled over the multitude 
‘ol Montenegro tribes and clans. At the gathering of tribal chiefs which 
®pens the poem, Danilo's warriors suggest celebrating Pentecost by 
WGleansing” (cistimo) their land of non-Christians. Since it is clear to 
Everyone that the conflict is one among “brothers” of the same blood, the 
Muslims suggest a “Kuma” reconciliation, the Kuma (“godfather”) being 
@n old Montenegrin ceremony performed to end a blood-feud. Danilo's 
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men object that the Kuma ceremony requires baptism. In a very modern, 
way, the Muslim Montenegrins offer an ecumenical analogy, suggesting 
that the Muslim hair-cutting ceremony is the parallel in their tradition 14 
baptism. Their main argument is a plea for religious tolerance: why 
should different religious orientations not coexist within the same ethnic 
group? ¢ 


W Small enough is this our land, 
Yet two faiths there still may be 
As in one bowl soups may agree 
Let us still as brothers live. 


Danilo dismisses these pleas as a satanic temptation, and his men respond 
with a stream of scatological insults, accompanied by the chorus chant: 
“Tako, vec nikako” (“This way, there is no other”) —that is, slaughter is the 
only option. Danilo then orders the total destruction of the Muslim 
Montenegrins: “Our land is foul; it reeks of this false religion.” In the so- 
called “Christmas Eve Massacre,” the Muslims are effectively all killed. 
The Mountain Wreath ends with this triumphant extermination marking 
the formal initiation of Serb nationhood; the shedding of Muslim blood is 
presented as being in itself an act of baptism:' 
. 

No single seeing eye, no tongue of Turk 

escaped to tell his tale another day. 

We put them all unto the sword 

All those who would not be baptised. 

But who paid homage to'the Holy Child, 

were all baptised with sign of Christian cross. 

And as brother each was hail’d and greeted. 

We put to fire the Turkish houses, 

That there might be no stick nor trace 

OF these true servants of the devil! 


This, then, is “the case for the prosecution”: in the context of ex- 
Yugoslavia, the basic message of the poem cannot but appear to provide 
ideological legitimization for the “ethnic cleansing” of the Slavic Muslims 
in Bosnia, celebrating what éan be considered its first paradigmatic case. 
How can one forget that Karadiié and his companions also saw them- 
selves as uncorrupted “mountain” people laying siege on the corrupted 
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Sarajevo, echoing the single most famous line from Njegoi’ 


Mits nest high on a mountain, because there is no freedom in the 

} And, already before the 1990s, The Mountain Wreath had been 

fused by nationalists in this way, effectively as a text instructing 

sbis on how to act today. Here is a fragment from a Serb academic 
ished in 1930s: 


Furkish power had swept over the Balkans like a tidal wave. 
fitenegro was the last to be submerged of the Serbian lands, in the 
fining of the XVIth Century. By the end of the XVIIth it began to 
srge into freedom —the first of Serbian lands to do so. But what 
urks could not do by military power, thanks to the inaccessibility 
Montenegrin land, their religion began to do. The spread of 
edanism among the Montenegrin tribes became a serious 

ger. Christianity and nationality with more or less primitive people 
tthe same thing. If Christianity went, national customs went with 
age would remain, but the people would be cut away from the 

of the Serbian nation, and would feel like men in a fog. This is 

yt may be seen today in Bosnia: the Mohammedans speak Serbian 
consider themselves as Serbs, but the stream of their energy has 
ii blocked, and, not mingling with the current of Christian Serbia, it 


flowing nowhere and is stagnating. The racial instinct of the 


egrins was in mortal opposition té Mohammedanism, Accord- 


grto folk-tradition, Bishop Danilo, at the end. of the XVIIth or 


ing of the XVIIIth Century, instigated the eradication of 
edanism from Montenegro.” 


about the obvious reproach that this line of argumentation is 
usly anachronistic, projecting modern attitudes into the past, such 
one wants to reason in this way, then one will have to condemn 
other classic works, starting with Homer's /iad, which also 
ent or express a tribal ethics? The problem is that there were 
attitudes at the time: the poem was written in 1840s, Njego% 
is contemporary Romantic and Enlightenment literature and 


lSxy, and, as we have seen, these different attitudes are represented 


the poem itself, particularly when the Muslim Montenegrins plea 
ious tolerance. Incidentally, the same goes for many other similar 
‘when the excuse is made that one should not judge the past by 
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contemporary standards. Here are the orders of George Washington to 
General John Sullivan, at headquarters, on May 31, 1779: 


The Expedition you are appointed to command is to be directed 
against the hostile tribes of the Six Nations of Indians, with their 
associatMand adherents. The immediate objects are the total 
destruction and devastation of their settlements, and the capture 
of as many prisoners of every age and sex as possible. It will be 
essential to ruin their crops now in the ground and prevent their 
planting more. 

L would recommend, that some post in the center of the Indian 
Country, should be occupied with all expedition, with a sufficient 
quantity of provisions whence parties should be detached to lay waste 
all the settlements around, with instructions to do it in the most 
effectual manner, that the country may not be merely overrun, but 
destroyed. ; 

But you will not by any means listen to any overture of peace before 
the total ruinment of their settlements is effected. Our future security 
will be in their inability to injure us and in the terror with which the 
severity of the chastisement they receive will inspire them. 


Only a decade later, the allegedly less Kaen late! ee in Pa 

i a much greater fidelity to the equality of all humans, recogn! 
ack Maas aed political rights of the Haiti rebels. The same 
double attitude is discernible in Winston Churchill, who wrote at the time 
of the Boer War: “I am strongly in favor of using poisoned. gas against 
uncivilized tribes.” Whatever one may say about Lenin's ruthless exercise 
of power, using poison gas against a whole population was beyond his 


countries, so that, in a/éupreme twist of irony, many Western travelers 
were disturbed by the public presence of Jews in large Turkish cities 
Here, out of a long series of possible examples, is a report from one N 
Bisani, an Italian who visited Istanbul in 1788: 
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, who has beheld the intolerance of London and Paris, must 

much surprised to see a church here between a mosque and a 

gogue, and a dervish by the side of a capuchin friar, I know not 

this government can have admitted into its bosom religions so 

osite to its own, It must be from degeneracy of Mahommedanism, 

at this happy contrast can be produced. What is still more astonish- 

is to find that this spirit of toleration is generally prevalent among 

& people; for here you see Turks, Jews, Catholics, Armenians, 

ks, and Protestants conversing together, on subjects of business 

pleasure, with as much harmony and good will as if they were of the 
ime country and religion.‘ 


w the very feature which Europeans today celebrate as the sign of 
cultural superiority—the spirit and practice of multiculturalist 
nce—is dismissed as an effect of the “degeneracy of Mahomme- 
fon"! 
irther point to note is that it is precisely because Njego¥ knew of 
universalism that his condoning of the massacre of converted 


negrins effectively prefigures a specifically modern form of ra- 


a racism which does not present itself in terms pf the struggle of 
icular race against another, but claims for itself a universal status, 
the Other is not only considered inferior, but is denied humanity 
No wonder that, in his October 7, 1847 letter to Osman-pasha 
jak, the vizier of Skadar and himself a-Muslim Montenegrin (note 
voluntary irony of the name: in Serb, “Skopljak” immediately 


Giates with “castrated”), Njego’ wrote: “You say what you say only 


fien our hearts and bring about friendly relations and harmony on 


borders. My heart is always clean and soft for humans, but with 


people a man is forced to behave inhumanly; he cannot do it 
ise, even if he would like to.” 
-ding to the standard view of The Mountain Wreath, its main plot ~ 
rmination of the converts illuminates the poem's basic theme: 
ggle for freedom, justice and dignity. While fighting to correct a 
w in their society—the presence of Muslim converts the heroes 
for ideals that concern all mankind. And, effectively, there is no 


fadiction between these two levels: it is precisely the universal 


of the Montenegrin’s struggle, i.c., the fact that they stand 
iversal freedom, justice and dignity, which excludes their oppo- 


from this universal space. 
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Walter Benjamin claimed that works ofvart often function like shot; 
taken on film for which an adequate means of development has not yer 
been discovered, such that the images will only be properly seen and 
understood in the future. This certainly halds for William Shakespeare, 
whose ability to prefigure insights which seem properly to belong to 
later e often borders on the uncanny. Well before Satan's famous 
“Evil, ou my Good” from Milton's Paradise Lost, was not the 
formula of diabolical Evil provided by Shakespeare, in Aaron’s final 
words from Titus Andronicus: “If one good deed in all my life I did, / 1 do 
repent it from my very soul”? And was not Richard Wagner's short. 
circuit between seeing and hearing in the last act of Tristan—which is 
often perceived as the defining moment of modernism proper (the dying 
Tristan sees Isolde’s voice) —already clearly formulated in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream? \n act V, scene 1, Bottom says: “I see a voice; now will | 
to the chink, To spy if.I can hear my Thisbe's face,” etc., etc. But what 
if we apply the same logic also to The Mountain Wreath? What if the 
recent “ethnic cleansing” in Bosnia should also be seen as a kind of 
developer which only now enables us to understand the full implica- 
tions of a centuries-old poem? 

‘The problem —and the great ideological divide between the liberal and 
the radical Left—concerns the question: how are we to counter this 
violence? The radical leftist answer was deployed by Rertolt Brecht, 
among others, who, in his “The Intellectual Beast is Dangerous,” re- 
marks: “A beast is something strong, terrible, devastating; the word emits 
a barbarous sound.” Surprisingly, he also writes: “The key question, in 
fact, is this: how can we become beasts, beasts in such a sense that the 
fascists will fear for their domination?” It is thus clear that, for Brecht. 
this question designates a positive task, not the usual lament on how 
Germans, such a highly cultured people, could have turned into Nazi 
beasts: “We have to understand that goodness must also be able to 
injure --to injure savagely.”° One should take this prescriptiot literally, 
starting at the most elementary level of insults: 


What characterizes politics--even if capitalo-parliamentarism en- 
forces its domination'as far as making us forget it—is that there are 
enemies, And why, for devil’s sake, if they are true enemies, should it 
be prohibited for me to insult them? To compare them to vultures, to 
jackals, to boors, to headless linnets, and even to rats, to-vipers, fat of 
not, up to hyenas, literate or not?® 
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prohibition on enemies has avery precise implication: if there 
enemies, that is, if there is no true struggle in politics, then 
o really disagree with “us” (with the liberal-democratic hege- 
not simply our enemies, but must be excluded from the very 
jf humanity, with the result that in fighting against them, “anything 
Paradoxically, the first step in recognizing the humanity of the 
ould thus be to accept fully the unavoidability of taking sides in 
it is either them or us, and there is no third position above the 
s. For example, in 2008, Hugo Chévez was accused of subordi- 
the judicial sphere to his executive power, depriving the Vene- 
‘courts of their independence; the first thing a Leninist leftist 
ask upon hearing these accusations is: but what was the state of 
system into which Chavez intervened? Who dominated it 
2 Was it really a model of democratic neutrality? Similarly, at a 
ian reunion in April 2008 in ‘Buenos Aires, I met a group of 
finalysts from Venezuela who were alt strongly opposed to the 
B regime, complaining that it is violent and criminal. They seemed 


Pblind to the fact that the previous regime, in which millions of poor 


Miving in favelas were excluded from the wealth generated by oil 
.s, was, in any meaningful sense of the term, much more violent 
nal. This was a clear case of the clasé-biased (in)visibility of 
We: daily police brutality towards the poor is invisible, but any 
fi disturbance of the middle classes’ daily routine is decried as 
de. . . The psychoanalysts of course admitted that, prior to Chavez, 
elite had basically ignored the plight of the poor, and they in 
agreed that the natural wealth of the country should be more 
‘distributed—their “only” complaint was that they opposed the 
d semi-legal way Chavez has set about doing it. All one should 
Feply to this line of argumentation is: OK, but where were you 
fé Chavez's seizure of power? Why didn’t you express your 
Sement with the unjust distribution of wealth then? The psycho- 
§Mbelated concession is'the same as that made by partisans of the 
lama when they acknowledge that pre-Communist Tibet was a 
itd, non-democratic country, but also add that; just prior to the 
invasion in 1950, the Dalai Lama had already prepared plans for 
yocratic reform of Tibetan society . . . 
sin resides the “parallax” lesson of terror: there is no “meta- 
%” no neutral position, no possibility of standing back and 
i the dilemma—we are thoroughly caught up in the struggle. 


469 
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If one deplores the Jacobin terror, one thereby says YES to the “that ould be attentive to the wording here: “any politcal 
older and real Terror.” If, today, one otly protests Chiver’s attempts to ment ..."—in short, any radical-revolutionary break is con- 
subordinate the judicial sphere, one thereby “objectively” supports the ¢. any explosion of “divine violence” unleashed by the Benjami- 
much greater injustice he is trying to break with. Here, Lenin was right: angel. A naive question should be raised here: why should ‘violence 
state power is never neutral, it is thoroughly implicated in the struggle, it the violator” not be a virtue? If we block this way totally, then—in 
is always “somebody's”: ours or theirs, fpd peeudo-dialectical “coincidence of the opposites” — Communists 
‘Tip nevertheless, brings us to the fundamental antinomy of com. Blamic terrorists, Lenin and George W. Bush, are ultimately the 
munism: the word designates simultaneously (1) a future society of @; become expressions of the same “totalitarian” logic. 
freedom and plenty, and (2) the present political movement acting . . hooks 4 
towards that goal. This is why one should define communism not as athe name of universal humanity, the vanguard justifies its own 
solution (to all our problems), but as being itself the name of a problem plence as higher truth. At this crossroad Osama bin Laden meets 
to be resolved: how can we get beyond the antagonisms of existing fen-Jacques Dessalines, and Vladimir Lenin meets George W. Bush. 
society without reproducing them at a different level?” This problem is jwe do not wish to go that route—and I do not—then our tools of 
much more radical than the standard reproach that communism uses ptorical mapping are in need of radical refashioning. 
(violent, terrorist, disciplinary) means that are in blatant contradiction adh ot 
to its goal, which it thereby only undermines. Apropos Haiti, Susan re pethaps encounter Buck-Morss’s liberal limit: if we posit the 
Buck-Morss confronts the dilemma of revolutionary action which in her terms, then the only logical conclusion (which imposes 
pushes tas ; balready in the words she chooses: the new revolutionary regime is 
dy to unleash a human hell,” in short, to make things even worse than 
to the point where Hegel’s dialectic of master and slave falls silent fe) is that one should be extremely careful and, a8 a rule, aim to avoid 
Self-awareness must lead to action, and yet action endangers precisely Mstpone any direct revolutionary explosion. When we hear such 
what is at stake in the idea of universal humanity. The ®ilemma of the aints about the horrors of the revenge of the oppressed, we should 
insurgent, then as now, is that violent resistance, appatently justified grvthem in the manner of Robespierre addressing those who 
by moral sentiment, sets the stage for new brutalities that are repug- ed about the innocent victims of revolutionary terror: “Stop 
nant to that sentiment, because against the enemy of humanity, every ing the tyrant’s bloody robe in my face, or I will believe that you wish 
barbarism is allowed. What dialectical understanding, what political Rome in chains.” 
struggle, will provide liberation from this contradiction?® First step towards breaking the deadlock here is to distinguish as 
7 as possible between two types of violence: radical emancipatory 
Once we:admit this “contradiction” is constitutive of all radical-emanci- ee against the ex-oppressors and the violence which serves the 
piatcy supsiincsy the ccclnabon ts thie gation and/or establishment of hierarchical relations of exploitation 
ination, Buck-Morss herself provides the starting point here: 
any political movement that attempts to transform the death's head Han clites were. the first in history to embrace the word ‘black’ as 
(the skeletal remains of the victims of history) into an angel's face olitical identity, a position totally compatible een {and now) with 
(history's redeemer) is far more likely to unleash a human hell. ‘hierarchies based on the color of one’s skin‘? (The Haitian 
Imagination, intending to set the world aright, makes a virtue ou! Hitution of 1804 tried to resolve the problem with the wonderfully 
of violence against the violator. If enlightened critique stops here. it Be gesture of declaring all citizens “black” irrespective of color or 
entrenches itself behind a self-imposed and self-defeating barrier, one } This becoming-black was strictly correlative to continuing eco- 
that must be dismantled if humanity is to progress beyond the @ exploitation, and it was an answer to resistance (of workers who 
recurring cycle of victim and avenger? d slavery in freedom in the guise of “military agrarianism”; of 
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women who demanded the same wage as men for the same work, etc.) 
The ruthless elimination (i.e. killing) of all whites who remained in Haiti 
ordered by Dessalines (with some exceptions, such as the Napoleonic 
Polish soldiers who, since they refused to execute an order of their 
French commander to drown their black prisoners, were given full 
Haitian citizenship) was not an expression of the revenge of the 
exploited, but, on the contrary, formed part of the strategy to contain the 
radical-emancipatory dimension of the Haiti revolution. (The same holds for the 
Stalinist terror in contrast to Lenin's “Red Terror” during the civil war.) 
Such “terror” is not an expression of the “extreme revenge” of the 
exploited and. not a sign that the “revolution went too far,” but it is, 
on the contrary, an unambiguous signal that the radical-emancipatory 
process was blocked. We should thus condemn the elimination of all 
whites in Haiti not out of humanitarian compassion for the innocent 
among them, but based on the insight that the true strategic goal of t! 
process was to establish a new hierarchical order among the remaining 
blacks, justified by the ethnic ideology of blackness. 

Let us, then, take a closer look at this problem, by way of one of the 
lowest points in today’s intellectual debate—Simon Critchley’s erratic 
mixture of commentary and accusation which poses as a critical-clinical 
diagnosis not only of my work, but also of my personality: 


Slavoj Zizek has been telling lies about me. He attacked a recent book of 
mine, Infinitely Demanding, in the London Review of Books. Since then 

things have gone from bad to worse, but I will spare the reader the grisly 

details. . . Zizek is, I think, a Slovenian Hamlet, utterly paralyzed but 
dreaming of an avenging violent act for which, finally, he lacks the 
coutage. In short, behind its shimmering dialectical inversions, Zizek's 
work leaves us in a fearful and fateful deadlock, both a transcendental- 
philosophical deadlock and a practical-political deadlock: the only thing 
to do is to do nothing. We should just sit and wait. Don’t act, never 
commit, and continue todream of an absolute, cataclysmicrevolutionary 
act of violence. Thus speaks the great obsessional... . As Hamlet says: 
“readiness is all.” But the truth is that Zizek is never ready, His work 
lingers in endless postponement and over-production. He’ ridicules 
others’ attempts at thinking about commitment, resistance and ac- 
tion—people like me and many others —while doing nothing himsel! 
What sustains his work is a dream of divine violence, cruelty and force. | 
hope that one day his dreams come true.'* 
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& leave Critchley with his hopes, and cut straight to the sentence 

says it all: “Those with an eye for detail might notice ‘that the 

g represents both a clarification and a shift in the position on 

nce and non-violence presented in Iafinitely Demanding.” In short, in 

sply to me and in the guise of merely clarifying his position in order 

fend it from my “lies,” Critchley has radically changed that position. 

in his book, he explicitly rejected violence Cone is lost the 

one picks up the guns and sticks”), he now fully endorses 

up the guns and sticks,” that is, waging a real war, only with the 

iso (fully acceptable to almost all the politicians he opposes, from 

p to Bush) that it be a “war against war,” a war waged to protect 

and the possibility of non-violence . . . a “war,” one is tempted to 
“on terror.” 


lence and violent resistance.” “But,” 

“—and here the difference with fascism is most clear —this would 

id to the sort of celebration of violence endemic to fascism, but a 

ty for violence that, in exceptional circumstances, might lead us 

the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not kill’.” This “difference” is, 

1, less than compelling, for the caricaturized fascist who celebrates 

nce as such, for its own sake, is surely easy to oppose; but today, the 

minant forms of violence (which Critchley himself opposes) are not 

but are legitimized as “democratic,” and, as such, fully meet 

‘s criteria for “just war.” In short, Bush and Rumsfeld would 

oleheartedly agreed that the “War on Terror” is a “war against 

ere the killings are justified by the “exceptional circumstances” of 
and are intended to bring an end to violence . . . 

us also leave aside the misreadings on which Critchley’s inter- 

on of Benjamin is based; suffice it to recall his breathtaking sleight 

d when he extols us to “aspire to what Benjamin anarchically 


® - - ‘the abolition of state power’ (in my parlance, creating interstitial 


within ‘the state).” Here the difference between Benjamin's 
nary destruction of state power and Critchley's withdrawal 


pthe struggle for power (which, as he emphasizes again and again, 


the state into question and calls the established order to account, 
order to do away with the state, desirable though that might well be 
utopian sense, but in order to better it or attenuate its malicious 


Bt") is reduced to the difference between two modes of parlance .. 
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Let us focus instead on a single mysterious fact which genuinely baffles 
me: how Critchley can sustain his reading when he himself quotes a line 
from my book on Violence which runs totally against his interpretation, 
“The book ends with the words, ‘Sometimes, doing nothing is the most 
violent thing to do,’ True enough, but what can this possibly mean?” 
Indeed, that is the key question—and one that Critchley might have 
given a bit more thought to answering. He writes: “On the one hand, the 
only authentic stance to take in dark times is to do nothing, to refuse all 
commitment, to be paralyzed like Bartleby. On the other hand, Zizck 
dreams of a divine violence, a cataclysmic, purifying violence of the 
sovereign ethical deed, something like Sophocles’ Antigone.” But both of 
the hands here are his. And in the process, he gets it totally wrong, 
imputing to me a stupid opposition. That is to say, when I write 
“Sometimes, doing nothing is the most violent thing to do, it not 
clear that, for me, the Bartlebian gesture of “preferring not to” do 
anything and the “divine violence” of which, as he puts it, I “dream,” 
are themselves sometimes one and the same thing? If only sometimes, then 
when? Only when, as I repeat again and again, our activity supports the 
functioning of the power apparatus, or helps it to reproduce itself —in this context, 
our “doing nothing,” our refusal to participate, can deal a blow to the 
power structure, radically de-legitimizing it, preventing its normal func- 
tioning. We should always bear in mind the old lesson first clearly 
elaborated by La Boétie in his treatise on servitude volontaire: power 
(the subordination of many to one) is not an objective state of things 
which persists even if we ignore it; it is something that persists only 
through the participation of its subjects, only if it is actively assisted or 
maintained by them. What one should avoid here is the predicament of 
the Beautiful Soul, as described by Hegel: the subject who incessantly 
bemoans and protests his fate overlooks the ways in which he actively 
participates in the very state of things he deplores. Is, then, the Bartlebiar 
gesture of “preferring not to” precisely a case of “non-violent violence, 
of doing nothing as the greatest act of violence? 

We do not obey and fear power because it is in itself so powerful; 0” 
the contrary, the power appears powerful because we treat it as such. 
This fact opens up the space for a passive revolution which, rather thar 
directly confronting power, gradually undermines it in the manner of the 
subterranean digging of a mole, through abstaining from participation 
the everyday rituals and practices that sustain it. In a way, did no! 
Mahatma Gandhi do exactly this, when he led the anti-British resistan® 
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dia? Instead of directly attacking the colonial state, he organized 
ents for civil disobedience, or for boycotting British products, 
a social space outside the scope of the colonial state. One can 
that, crazy as it may sound, Gandhi waa more violent than Hitler. 
acterization of Hitler which, while acknowledging him as the 

ay, responsible for the deaths of millions, nevertheless sees him as a 


, with balls” who pursued his goals with an iron will is not only 


ally repulsive, it is also simply wrong. No, Hitler did not “have the 
Hreally to change things. All his actions were fundamentally reac- 
the acted so that nothing would really change; he acted to prevent 
munist threat of a real change. His targeting of the Jews was 
iitely an act of displacement in which he avoided the real enemy — 
capitalist social relations themselves. Hitler staged a spectacle of 
ution so that the capitalist order could survive, in contrast to 
Hi whose movement endeavored to interrupt the basic functioning 
British colonial state. 
this in mind, we can appreciate the irony of Critchley’s “clinical” 
terization of me and my position as obsessional. The best way to 
3 the core of the obsessional attitude is through the notion of false 
ie you think you are active, but your true position, as embodied in 
ih, is passive . . . Do we not encounter something akin to this false 
in the paradox of predestination (the very fact that things are 
in advance, i.e. that our attitude to Fate is that of a passive victim, 


s-us to engage in incessant frenetic activity), as well as in the typical 


of the obsessional neurotic: he is frantically active in order to 
the real thing from happening (in a tense group situation, the 


ional talks incessantly, makes jokes, etc., in order to defer that 


ard moment of silence which would make the participants aware of 
inderlying tension)? Back in 1937, George Orwell set out the 
ity of the predominant leftist attitude towards class difference 


these same lines: 


all rail against class-distinctions, but very few people seriously 
ant to abolish them. Here you come upon the important fact that 
y revolutionary opinion draws part of its strength from a secret 
ction that nothing can be changed. . . . So long as it is merely a 
ion of ameliorating the worker's lot, every decent person is 
--. But unfortunately you get no further by merely wishing 
istinctions away. More exactly, it necessary to wish them 


ars 
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away, but your wish has no efficacy unless you grasp what it involves. 
The fact that has got to be faced is that to abolish class-distinctions 
means abolishing a part of yourself. Here am I, a typical member of the 
middle class. It is easy for me to say that I want to get rid of class- 
distinctions, but nearly everything I think and do is a result of class- 
distinctions . . . have got to alter myself so completely that at the end 
I should hardly be recognizable as the same person.'* 


Orwell's point is that radicals invoke the need for revolutionary change as 
a kind of superstitious token that will actually achieve its opposite, that is, 
prevent the change from really occurring, since they cannot give up their 
habits. One should evoke here Badiou’s provocative thesis: “It is better to 
do nothing than to contribute to the invention of formal ways of 
rendering visible that which Empire already recognizes as existent.”"° 
Better to do nothing than to engage in localized acts whose ultimate 
function is to make the system run more smoothly (acts like providing 
space for the multitude of new subjectivities, etc.). The threat today is not 
passivity, but pseudo-activity, the urge to “be active,” to “participate,” to 
mask the Nothingness of what goes on. People intervene all the time, 
“doing something”; academics participate in meaningless “debates,” etc.; 
but the truly difficult thing is to step back, to withdraw from it all. Those 
in power often prefer even “critical” participation or a critical dialogue to 
silence, since to engage us in such a “dialogue” ensures that our ominous 
passivity is broken. The “Bartlebian act” I propose is violent precisely 
insofar as it entails ceasing this obsessive activity—in it, violence and 
non-violence overlap (non-violence: appears as the highest violence), 
likewise activity and inactivity (the most radical act is to do nothing) 
How, then, do things stand with the relationship between violence and 
non-violence in Benjamin? In his “Critique of Violence,” Benjamin is 
fully aware that “every conceivable solution to human problems, not to 
speak of deliverance from the confines of all the world-historical con- 
ditions of existence, obtaining hitherto, remains impossible if violence is 
totally exchided in principle.” He is then confronted with the crucial 
question: “what kinds of violence exist other than those envisaged by 
legal theory?’!® What legal theory envisages (apart from different forms 
of illegal violence) are two forms of “legal” violence: that exerted by the 
coercive state apparatuses (the police, etc.) in order to uphold law and 
order, and that more radical violence needed to impose the very rule of 
law itself, that “illegal” crime which is the obscure origin of every rule of 
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dt is this latter that Benjamin calls “mythic violence.” Many con- 
tive (and not only conservative) political thinkers, from Blaise 
to Immanuel Kant and Joseph de Maistre, have elaborated on 
tion of the illegitimate origins of power, of the founding crime on 
states are based, which accounts for why the people must be 

ed “noble lies” in the guise of heroic narratives of origins. 
With regard to such ideas, what was often said about Israel is quite 
2 its misfortune was to have been established as a nation-state a 
-y or two too late, under conditions in which such founding crimes 
no longer acceptable. During my last visit to Israel, I was ap- 
hed by an Israeli intellectual who, aware of my Palestinian sym- 


hies, mockingly asked me: “Aren't you ashamed to be here, in Israel, 


this illegal, criminal state? Aren't you afraid that your being here will 
taminate your Leftist credentials and make you an accomplice in 
fine?” In all honesty, I have to admit that every time I travel to Israel, I 
rience that strange thrill of entering a forbidden territory of illegi- 
violence. Does this mean | am (not so) secretly an anti-Semite? 
what if what disturbs me is precisely that I find myself in a state 


Which hasn't yet obliterated the founding violence of its origins, repressed 


into a timeless past? In this sense, what the State of Israel confronts 
ith is merely the obliterated past of every state power. The ultimate 
ny is that it was Jewish intellectual influence that contributed to the 
nding crime” becoming unacceptable. 
Benjamin's problem here is how, if at all, we might break out of this 
ic violence and/or the legal order that relies on it. His answer is: 
ough divine violence, a violence which is not law-making but law- 
ing, rechtwvernichtend. It was the unique greatness of Eisenstein 
in his films, he rendered the shift in libidinal economy from the 
nist revolutionary fervor to the Stalinist “Thermidor.” He detected 
depicted the fundamental shift in the status of political violence, from 
liberating “Leninist” outburst of destructive energy (exemplified by 


je great violent orgies in his silent films, from the smashing of thousands 


precious champagne bottles in October to the youths demolishing the 
hh in Bezhin Meadow) to the obscene “Stalinist” underside of the Law 


xemplified by the orgiastic dance at the end of the second part of Jvan 


Terrible)—in short, from Leninist divine violence to Stalinist mythic 


olence. 


So what is divine violence? Its place can be defined in a very precise 
nd formal way. Badiou has already elaborated on the constitutive excess 
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of representation over the represented: at the level of the Law, state 
Power only represents the interests of its subjects; it is serving them, 
responsible to them and itself subject to their control. However, at the 
level of the superego, this public message of responsibility is supple. 
mented by the obscene message of the unconditional exercise of Power: 
laws do not really bind me, I can do to you whatever / want, | can treat you 
as guilty if-I decide to, I can destroy you if I so wish . . . This obscene 
excess is a necessary constituent of the notion of sovereignty —the asym. 
metry is here structural, i.e. the law can only sustain its authority if 
subjects hear in it the echo of this obscene unconditional self-assertion. 
The people's “divine violence,” then, is correlative to this excess of power: 
it is its counterpart, it targets this excess and undermines it. 

The single most controversial thing about Jean-Bertrand Aristide, 
which earned him comparions with Sendero Luminoso or Pol Pot, was 
his occasional condoning of “Pere Lebrun” (“necklacing”’: killing a police 
assassin or an informer with a burning tire; the name refers ironically to a 
local tire-dealer; the term later came to stand for all forms of popular 
violence). Ina speech on August 4, 1991, Aristide advised an enthusiastic 
crowd to remember “when to use it, and where to use it.” Libe 
immediately drew a parallel between chiméres, the Lavalas popular self- 
defense units, and Zonton Macoutes, the notorious murderous gangs of the 
Duvalier dictatorship. Such is the preferred liberal strategy of always 
equating Leftist and Rightist “fundamentalists,” so that, as with Simon 
Critchley for example, al-Qaeda becomes a new reincarnation of the 
Leninist party, etc. Asked about chiméres, Aristide said: 


the very word says it all. Chiméres are people who are impoverished. 
who live in a state of profound insecurity and chronic unemployment. 
They are the victims of structural injustice, of systematic social 
violence . . . It's not surprising that they should confront those who 
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have always benefited from this same social violence. 


These desperate acts of violent popular self-defense are again examples of 
divine violence: they are to be located “beyond good and evil,” in a kind 
of politico-religious suspension of the ethical. Although we are dealing 
with what, to an ordinary moral consciousness, cannot but appear as 
“immoral” acts of killing, one bas no right to condemn them, since they are the 
reply to years, centuries even, of systematic state violence and economic 
exploitation. One should recall here Adorno's aperyu apropos how to 
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ish concentration camp guards: the only appropriate thing would 
for the liberated prisoners simply to lynch them immediately, 
a all legal niceties! And the same point was made by none other 
Hegel. When Hegel emphasizes how society—the existing social 
pr—is the ultimate space in which the subject finds his or her 
tantial content and recognition, i.e., is where subjective freedom 
izes itself in the rationality of the universal ethical order, the 
implication (although not explicitly stated) is that those who 
fot find this recognition have the right to rebel. If a class of people is 
jematically deprived of their rights, of their very dignity as persons, 
are co ipso also released from their duties towards the social order, 
this order is no longer their ethical substance. The dismissive tone of 
I's statements about the “rabble” should not blind us to the basic fact 
ihe considered their rebellion rationally justified: the “rabble” is a 
of people to whom recognition within the ethical substance is 
matically (i.e., not merely contingently) denied, such that they 
nothing to society, and are dispensed of any duties towards it. As 
ll known, this is the starting point for the Marxian analysis: the 
jetariat” designates just such an “irrational” element of the “rational” 
totality, its unaccountable “part of no-part,” that element system- 
ly generated by it and yet simultaneously denied the basic rights that 
ine the totality. 
ere is another key feature of divine violence which concerns the 
of subjectivity of its agent. A reference (perhaps surprising for 


1e) to the shower murder in Hitchcock’s Peycho may be of some help 


: this is divine violence at its purest, a violence-justice beyond Law. 
first proof is the scene when Marion checks in at the Bates motel: 
Norman has his back turned, inspecting the row of keys, Marion 

ly looks around trying to decide which city to put as her residence; 

ng the words “Los Angeles” as part of a newspaper headline, she 
ites them down. We have here the coincidence of two hesitations: 
Marion hesitates as to what to write (which lie to tell), Norman 
ates as to which room to put her in (if it's 1, that means that he'll be 

le to observe her secretly through his peephole). When Marion states 
és Angeles,” Norman makes his own decision and gives her the key to 
ber L. Is his hesitation simply a sign of his considering her attrac- 
eness before finally opting to pursue her, or, at a more refined level, is 
at he detects in her hesitation the fact that she is about to lie, and then 
unters her lie with a violent act of punishment? This divine character is 
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re-confirmed in the second staircase murder (of the detective Arbogast), 
where we first get the Hitchcockian God’s-eye-view shot of the first floor 
corridor and stairs from above the entire scene. When the shrieking 
creature enters the frame and starts to stab Arbogast, we pass to the 
creature's subjective point of view: a close-up of the detective's face 
falling down the stairs and being sliced up—as if, in this twist from the 
objective to the subjective shot, God himself has lost his neutrality and 
“fallen” into. the world, brutally intervening in it, delivering justice. 

‘Another exemplary case of such impossible subjectivity is the famous 
God's-eye-view shot of the burning Bodega Bay in The Birds. With the 
entry of the birds into the frame, the shot is resignified, re-subjectivized 
into the point of view of the evil aggressors themselves. Ironically, a 
similar procedure is used in Franco: ese hombre, an official Spanish 
(Franquist) documentary from 1964 celebrating the previous 26 years 
of Franco's rule, When the film ends, something weird and unexpected 
happens involving a re-subjectivation of objectivity similar to the shot 
from The Birds: the camera subtracts itself, so that the picture, instead of 
covering the whole screen, diminishes, and ends up surrounded by 
black frame. The implication is that we are no longer seeing the picture 
itself, but a projection of the picture in a screening room, being watched 
by someone. The camera then turns around and we see who this someone 
is ~Franco himself, of course. The irony resides in the fact that although 
the film obviously intends to celebrate Franco, this procedure turns him 
into an evil presence much like Hitchcock’s birds. (The rather comical 
effect of this scene hinges precisely on the fact that the subjectivization of 
the objective shot does not involve the terrifying subjectivization of a 
‘Thing —Franco is just a common slimy nobody « . .) 

What better literary example of a subjectivized Thing than Mary 
Shelley's Frankenstein? Here the monster as object-Thing remains an 
object, a foreign body resisting subjectivization or subjective empathy, 
and it is as such, as impossible-inhuman object, that it “humanizes” itself 
and starts to talk. The abject that talks remains a monstrosity — something 
that should not talk starts to talk. Fred Walton's When a Stranger Calls, an 
excellent horror film, relies on the same reversal: the first third of the film 
tells the story of a babysitter alone in a suburban house being molested by 
phone calls in which a strange voice asks her simply: “Have you checked 
the children lately?” (who are asleep in a room upstairs). The babysitter 
eventually discovers that the molester is in fact in the house and has 
already killed the children . . . ‘This standard, but effective, horror-climax 
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ed by an extraordinary reversal: all of a sudden, we shift to the 
of view of the pathological murderer himself (who, years later, 
jpes from a psychiatric ward), and see him in the future—this 
derous Thing—as a miserable destitute loser, wandering in seedy 
desperately trying to establish some contact with another human 


g. Arguably the film's climactic moment is the end of this second act, 


before we return to the perspective of the babysitter, in later life, now 
ied mother, who again gets the call: “Have you checked the 
dren?” In these final moments, the murderer, barely escaping the 
liceman hired by the father of the first family to kill him, takes 
age in a destitute trash-can area, where he mentally withdraws from 
fity, repeating as a mantra: “Nobody can touch me, nobody hears me, I 
enever born, I aim not here . ..” It is precisely after hie “normal” 
ctivization fails, after he subtracts and erases himself from the 
re of reality, that he can re-appear as objet a, as the impossible 
ctivized murderous Thing. 
his formal procedure of the uncanny subjectivization of the objective 
d's-eye-view shot should be directly linked to the distinction between 
bjective” violence (attributed to a specific agent: the pathological 
er or rapist, the army, the police, the lynch mob . ..) and anonymous 
ctive” or systemic violence. The two cannot be perceived from the 
standpoint: subjective violence is experienced as such against the 
ground of a non-violent zero-level. It is seen as a perturbation of the 
mal,” peaceful state of things. However, objective violence is pre- 
the violence inherent to this “normal” state of things. Objective 
pnce is invisible:since it sustains the very zero-level standard against 
we perceive an act as subjectively violent. Systemic violence is thus 
thing like the notorious “dark matter” of physics, the counterpart to 
l-too-visible subjective violence. It may be invisible, but it has to be 
into account if one is to make sense. of what otherwise seem to be 
irrational” explosions of subjective violence. Benjaminian “divine 
ce” is precisely the direct subjectivization of (or, rather, the direct 
e reaction to) this objective violence. 


This is why we should not dismiss too easily a phenomenon which 


assumes two opposed forms. First, there are “flash mobs,” which 
d for aesthetico-political protest at its purest, reduced to its minimal 
; people show up at an assigned place at a certain time, perform 
brief (usually trivial or ridiculous) act, and then disperse—no 


gnder flash mobs are described as being urban poetry with no real 
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purpose. Then, there is their radical opposite: explosions of “irrational” 
mob violence. Although the two may appear radically opposed —the raw, 
often murderous violence against the harmless aesthetic spectacle —there 
is a deeper “identity of the opposites” at work here. What kind of 
universe is it that we inhabit, which can celebrate itself as a society of 
choice, but in which the only available alternative to enforced democratic 
consensus is a blind acting out? 

However, we should not be too quick to dismiss such zero-level 
gestures of protest as futile acting-out. One should recall here the old 
Marxist distinction between the formal and the real subsumption of the 
production process under Capital: the pre-capitalist production process is 
first formally sybsumed under Capital (individual weavers, say, get their 
raw material from the capitalist who also buys the product from them), 
and it is only later that Capital restructures the material process of 
production to better fit its own needs (production becomes centralized in 
a textile factory, etc.). What if, in social protests, a formal subsumption 
also precedes a real one? First, there is the zero-level of the empty protest 
a violent NO lacking any “determinate negation” (any concrete prog 
of changes or idea of the new order to be installed). This empty form of 
protest, the NO deprived of concrete content, is nonetheless necessary 
since it opens up the space into which concrete demands and projects of 
change can then inscribe themselves. Recent events in Europe—student 
protests in Greece, for example—already mark the first step in this 
passage from “abstract” to “determinate” negation: while they are no 
longer just blind acting-outs, many observers have noted their violent 
character as a key feature. Not violent in the sense of killing people, but 
violent in the sense of disturbing public order and destroying symbolic 
objects of private and state property. 

Why is this zero-level necessary? Precisely as a counterpart to the 
excess of “mythic violence” that sustains state power. As such, these 
content-less “abstract” protests are not explosions of violence as an end in 
itself, nor as a means to achieve determinate social ends, but, on the 
contrary, as the excess of means over any end, and as “means without 
end,” as Agamben has appropriately characterized divine violence. This 
excess, of course, is what bothers soft-hearted liberals who, if they 
tolerate any violence at all, want it strictly limited to an instrumental 
minimum (“if we sometimes need to have recourse to violence, it should 
be applied only as an inevitable evil, in order to achieve a goal which 
cannot otherwise be achieved”). 
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‘he minimal definition of divine violence is thus clear: it is the counter- 
nce to the excess of violence that pertains to state power. But what is 
@ what is not divine violence? When Benjamin writes that divine 
lence “may manifest itself in a true war,” he thereby indicates that it 
p appear in many forms: from “non-violent” protests (strikes, civic 
obedience) through individual killings to organized or spontaneous 
lent rebellions and war proper. A memoir of Che Guevara reveals the 
de of the divine violence involved in the act of killing an individual. 
the Sierra Maestra in the 1950s, a soldier named Eutimio Guerra was 
overed to be a traitor: 


} When we found him out there was only one course of action . . . No 
{one wanted to do it. Eutimio had been a brother to us. There was 
snothing I could do. I had to end the problem myself... Myself, 
} because no one else would do it. Quick as a breath. I shot him once, 
before he could blink, the .32 into the right side of his brain... He 
}gasped and then was dead. Do you think I liked that?!? 


it again, how are we to distinguish such killing from mythic violence or 

imple violence as part of a ruthless struggle for state power? Or, to go 

tly to the crux of the matter: how can we combine divine violence 

gith non-violence; more precisely, with the biblical commandment 

ou shalt not kill”? Critchley's interpretation of Benjamin here is 
tremely problematic: 


eis the commandment a criterion of judgement? Is it some sort of 
Ucategorical imperative that must be followed in all cases? No, 
Benjamin insists, “Those who base a condemnation of all violent 
yikilling of one person by another on the commandment are therefore 
mistaken.” The divine commandment is not a principle, axiom or 
} categorical imperative, but what Benjamin calls a Richtechnur des 
iHandelns, a plumb-line, thumb-line or guideline for the action of 
people and communities, “who have to wrestle with it in solitude, 
Mand, in exceptional cases, to take on themselves the responsibility for 
bignoring it”... So, the commandment ... does not exclude the 
} possibility and the actuality of killing in exceptional circumstances. 
© Nor does it condone such killing. When we wrestle with it in solitude 
rand decide not to follow the commandment, then the responsibility 
falls on us. 
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The first thing to do here is to radicalize Critchley’s formulation, adding 
one crucial “turn of the screw” which will render palpable the true 
deadlock involved in acting. Critchley writes: “When we wrestle with it 
in solitude and decide not to follow the commandment [not to kill], then 
the responsibility falls on us.” We should add: we are not only fully 
responsible when we decide to violate the commandment; we are no less 
responsible when, in such a difficult situation, we decide to follow the 
commandment in a false way, i.e., when we decide not to kill when killing is 
needed, not to be violent when violence is necessary. Indeed, there is no easy way 
out. As should be clear, it is this dimension of the act that is missing from 
Critchley’s account. In his claims that “we are doubly bound, both to 
follow the plumb-line of the divine commandment and to accept respon- 
sibility for choosing not to follow it,” he thus underestimates the 
radicality of the “double bind” of divine violence: we are bound both 
to accept responsibility for choosing not to follow the prohibition and to 
accept responsibility for choosing to follow it. Sometimes one has to kill in 
order to keep one’s hands clean; not as a heroic compromise of dirtying 
one's hands for a higher goal. 

Divine violence is thus not dirtying our hands for the divine goal of 


non-violence; it is literally a divine violence, a violence. which is in évelf 


pure. This brings us to the second feature overlooked by Critchley in his 
glib talk of the “tricky and delicate dialectic of violence and non-violence, 
where the achievement of the latter might require the performance of the 
former.””° Critchley succumbs here to a trap to be avoided at all costs, 
that of applying to the relationship between (divine) violence and non- 
violence the means-end couple. If the achievement of non-violence 
“might require” violence, this means that violence is to be occasionally 
risked, with full respons 
unfortunate means: “we always find ourselv: 


ity and no transcendental guarantee, as an 


iN a concrete: socio- 
political-legal situation of violence and we have with a plumb-line of 
non-violence, of life's sanctity. There are no transcendental guarantees 
and no clean hands. We act, we invent.””! This, however, runs directly 
against Benjamin’s explicit claim that divine violence is not a means, an 
instrument for achieving a “higher” goal. Things are here (almost) the 
exact opposite of Critchley’s already quoted claim that divine violence 
does not “lead to the sort of celebration of violence endemic to fascism, 
but a responsibility for violence that, in exceptional circumstances, might 
lead us to break the commandment, “Thou shalt not kill’.” If mythic 


violence serves the state, divine violence doesn't serve another, better, 


ose (such as life)—it doesn’t serve anything, which is why it is divine. 
at least, one should take seriously Benjamin's theological creden- 
divine violence is not divine because it serves a divine purpose (such 

sanctity of life); it is divine in itself, it manifests in itself the divine 
wiension. In the divine, the difference between means and end falls 
, becomes irrelevant: divine violence doesn’t serve the divine, it is 


ly a sign of, or, rather, a manifestation of the divine. The critics of 
inism were justified in emphasizing that the very means we use to 
d socialism must be in themselves socialist—and the same goes for 
hivine violence, which is why the question “does it really serve, not the 
te, but . . .” is totally out of place. Its divine character is not decided at 


level. 


*This is why, to put it in Badiou's terms, divine violence belongs to the 
r of the Event, which means that there are no “objective” criteria 


bling us to identify an act of violence as divine: the same act that, to an 
ternal observer, appears merely as an irrational outburst of violence, 
in be divine for those engaged in it. There is no big Other guaranteeing 
divine nature. Back to Haiti: ebiméres and Tonton Macoutes may perform 
cactly the same act—lynching an enemy—but where the first act is 
vine, the second is only the “mythic” obscene and illegal support of 
ower. The risk involved in reading or assuming an act as divine is fully 
he subject's own. This is also why, contrary to what Critchley implies, 
ivine violence is not the price we pay for our imperfection, it is the sign 
our perfection, of our participation in the “noumenal” divine dimen- 
ion. In it, we do not tragically dirty our hands—the violence is divine, 
ich means that our hands remain clean. We would have dirtied them 
cisely had we refused to engage in violence . . . One has thus to reject 
Whe gap between perfection and imperfection in which Critchley locates 
vine violence; that is, reject the idea that the recourse to violence hinges 
the fact that we, as finite subjects, are never up to the infinite ethical 
task, that we always found ourselves in 


a situation of sheer ethical overload, as Habermas might say. But, in 
my view, ethics is all about overload. When Christ . . . says, “Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” he 
does not imagine for a moment that such perfection is attainable, at 
least not in this life, as it would require the equality of the human and 
the divine. What such a demand does is expose our imperfection and 
failure and we wrestle with the demand and the facts of the situation.”” 
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But the violence we take recourse to as a painful compromise, as a 
violation of the perfect principle conditioned by our imperfect situation, 
is not divine. Divine violence is to be located in the ethical “overload” 
itself, it is the way this “overload” appears, makes itself palpable in the 
phenomenal domain. (Perhaps a comparison with the Kantian Sublime 
could be made here: the Sublime can also be experienced only through 
the utriost violence of nature, the chaotic explosions of natural forces, as 
their negative.) For this reason, Critchley also totally misreads Christ's 
reference to “perfection” as the “impossible task” of acting non-violently: 
“For both Benjamin and Levinas, there is something beyond the spheres 
of mythic violence, totality, the state, law, land and war. Both of them 
identify it with an experience of non-violence, with the placelessness of a 
commandment, an infinite ethical demand.” Yes, but, as Critchley 
himself is sometimes aware (without drawing out the full consequences), 
this non-violence can only appear as its opposite, as divine violence — 
divine violence is the very form in which non-violence appears. Or, to put 
it in Kantian terms, divine violence is the terrifying point of the direct 
intervention of the noumenal into the phenomenal. So when Critchley writes 
“War against war, then. Perhaps this is what is meant by a non-violent 
violence or violent non-violence?” he forgets to make it clear that we 
should not understand “war against war” as the deplorable but inevitable 
use of violent means to achieve the opposite end of non-violence. Here 
the “critique of instrumental reason” has done its job, demonstrating that 
means are never purely instrumental: the “means” we use to achieve 
emancipatory social goals have themselves to display these goals, have to 
be already their manifestation, otherwise we expose ourselves in the end 
to the infamous Stalinist “dialectic” of violence and non-violence in which 
the state “withers away” by fortifying itself (especially its organs of 
control and oppression). We should also avoid the co-dependent trap of 
proposing only a violence performed with a non-violent attitude, with 
inner peace and distance” —a trap from which Buddhism is far from 
immune: “Even though the Buddha forbade the taking of life, he also 
taught that until all sentient beings are united together through the 
exercise of infinite compassion, there will never be peace. Therefore, as a 
means of bringing into harmony those things which are incompatible, 
killing and war are necessary.””° 

How different is this attitude of “violence performed with inner peace 
and distance” from the properly Christian attitude! That is to say. the 
(generally overlooked) aspect of the “excess” of turning the other cheek is 
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is a double-edged sword: one should read it together with Jesus’ 
settling statements that he brings not peace, buta sword, and that those 
do not hate their parents and siblings are not his true followers. 
owing an inner necessity, the “excess” of goodness (excess over 
itable justice) has to appear as evil. There is an underlying extreme 

Slence in Jesus’ “excessive” injunctions: “if anyone comes to me and does 
hate his father and his mother, his wife and children, his brothers and 
rs—yes even his own life—he cannot be my disciple.””* Here, of 
se, we are not dealing with a simple brutal hatred demanded by a cruel 
jealous God: familial relations here stand metaphorically for the entire 
sio-symbolic network, for any particular ethnic “substance” that deter- 
es our place in the global Order of Things. The “hatred” enjoined by 
ist is therefore not a kind of pseudo-dialectical opposite to love, but a 
jrect expression of what St. Paul, with an unsurpassable power in | 
Sorinthians 13, deployed as agape, the key intermediary term between faith 
tnd hope: it is love itself that enjoins us to “unplug” ourselves from the 


ganic community into which we were born. . . 


Only against this Christian background can one understand the link 
between two (in)famous passages from Che Guevara: (1) “At the risk of 
ming ridiculous, let me say that the true revolutionary is guided by a 
ireat feeling of love. It is impossible to think of a genuine revolutionary 
king this quality,”"*” and (2) “Hatred is an element of struggles 
Jentless hatred of the enemy that impels us over and beyond the 
tural limitations of man and transforms us into effective, violent, 
elective, and cold killing machines. Our soldiers must be thus; a people 
without hatred cannot vanquish a brutal enemy.””® These two apparently 
|pposite stances are united in Che's motto: “Hay que endurecerve sin perder 
is la ternura” (One must endure—become hard, toughen oneself— 
Without losing tenderness).”° Or, to paraphrase Kant and Robespierre 
again: love without cruelty is powerless; cruelty without love is blind, 
short-lived passion which loses its persistent edge. The underlying 
adox is that what makes love angelic, what elevates it above mere 
etic sentimentality, is its cruelty itself, its link with violence —it is this 
ink which raises it “over and beyond the natural limitations of man” and 
us transforms it into an unconditional drive. So, while Che certainly 
Jieved in the transformative power of love, he would never have been 


Sheard humming “all you need is love.” What you need is to love with batred, 
or, as Kierkegaard put it long ago: the necessary consequence (the 


“truth”) of the Christian demand to love one’s enemy is 
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the demand’ to fate the beloved out of love and in love . .. So high— 
humanly: speaking to a kind of madness—can Christianity Press the 
demand of love if love is to be the fulfilling of the law. Therefore it 
teaches that the Christian shall, if it is demanded, be capable of hating 
his father and mother and sister and beloved.” 


Kierkegaard applies here the logic of bainamoration, later articulated by 
Lacan, which relies on the split in the beloved between the beloved 
person himself and the true object-cause of my love for him, that which is 
“in him more than himself” (for Kierkegaard: God). Sometimes, my 
hatred is the only proof that I really love you. The notion of love should 
here be given its full Paulinian weight: the domain of pure violence, the 
domain outside law or legal power, the domain of that violence which is 
neither law-founding nor law-sustaining, is the domain of love. 


All translations are mine except where otherwise indicated. 
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=| This reversal obeys the same logic as the correct leftist-enlightened reply to Joseph 
Gocbbels's infamous dictum “When I hear the word culture, I reach for my gun”: 
“When I hear guns, I reach for my culture.” 
2 See his interview “Demokratie befordert Bullshit,” Cicer, March 2007, pp. 38-41. 
83 From the sermon “Jesus Entered,” translated in Reiner Schutermann, Wandering Joy, 
! Great Barrington, MA: Lindisfarne Books 2001, p. 7. 
‘4 So what does this Leap of Faith mean with regard to taking sides on particular 
political issues? Is one not reduced to supporting the usual left-liberal postures, with 
* the proviso that “they are not yet the Real Thing,” that the Big Step still lies ahead? 
Therein resides a key point: 00, this is not the case. Even if there seems to be no 
space, within the existing constellation, for radical emancipatory acts, the Leap of 


> Faith sets us free for a thoroughly ruthless and open attitude towards all possible 


strategic alliances: it allows us to break the vicious eycle of left-liberal blackmail (“if 

you do not vote for us, the Right will limit abortion, implement racist legislation 
"), and to profit fram old Marx's insight into how intelligent conservatives often 

see more (and are more aware of the antagoniams of the existing order) than liberal 

progressives. 

See Todd Dufresne, Killing Freud: 20tb Century Culture 03 the Death of Peycboanalysis, 

London: Continuum 2004, 
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Jappinees and Torture in the Atonal World 


F1 There is nonetheless an ingenious detail in the film, a detail which provides a perfect 
example of the “subject supposed to know”: when the Mossad agents want to learn 
the whereabouts of those who organized the Munich killings (in order to execute 
them), they turn to a mysterious French group, a kind of extended family leading an 
ordinary rustic life in a large oguntry house, with chickens and children running 
around in the garden, but whose male members, in a manner never accounted for, 
seem to know everything about the whereabouts of the entire terrorist and spy 
underground. 
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